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FROM THE AUBURN FREEF PRESS. 
THE GRAVE-YARD—OR EMILY S$ 
«*«___. Ah! who art thou, whose voice I hear ? 
Iam the Grave !” 
[ Montgomery. 
There is something like a melancholy pleasure 





in surveying a grave-yard. To see the frail me- 
morials of human greatness—to read on the carved 
marble the name and merits of the person on whom 
the worm is banqueting beneath, is sufficient to 
convince us that death regards neither age nor sex, 
rank nor condition of man. We see alike the un- 
carved stone, and splendid urn, o’er which the love- 
ly willow bends its branches, and rose and ivy twine 
around, The great, as well as the humble in life, 
falla prey to the ‘King of Terrors,’—the ‘ Dread 
Destroyer.’ 

Such were my reflections, as I was standing at a 
marble monument richly carved, and which told 
the pure and unspotted character of her who lay 
mouldering in the cold and silent grave beneath ; 
when 1 was interrupted by a heavy sigh, which 
seemed to proceed from near a willow, whose 
branches were waving over the grave. 

Turning around, | discovered a young man, with 
his head reclining on his hand in a mournful pos- 
ture, gazing on a rose that bloomed upon her grave, 
on which the soft dews of a summer evening had 
already began to fall. He did not appear to observe 
me, untill, with hesitation, was moving away, when 
he saluted me in a stern, melancholy tone, and in- 
quired if L was ‘in the habit of promenading the 
church-yard by twilight.” 

I answered him in the negative, and informed him 
that I came to see if any of the names of the com- 
penions of my boyish days were on the gray stones, 
that stood in such numbers around,—‘ chance had 
led me to one, which I was reading, when a sigh in- 
terrupted me, and as you, by your melancholy man- 
ner, appeared to wish to be left alone, I was 
about to depart, and was alone prevented, by the 
question which I have now answered.’ 

‘I like your frank manner,’ returned the stranger, 
smiling languidly, ‘ and’— 

‘If,’ said I, interrupting him, ‘ you could, con- 
sistently with your feelings, (as you seem to be 








deeply afflicted with the unhappy fate of this love- 
ly deceased, ) give me her history’— 

‘ Her history is mine,’ said he in an earnest voice, 
interrupting me in turn, ‘and though the very re- 
collection of it wrings my heart, the relation can 
do no more. Do you see yonder house ” said he, 
pointing to a neat, white dwelling dimly seen in the 
twilight, before which, on a little green velvet 
grass plat, waved in the evening breeze, the heavy 
foliage of a few scattered locust trees. ‘It was the 
residence of Emily S 





, alovely girl, whom my 
misfortunes have brought to an untimely end. She 
was the only daughter of fond, affectionate parents, 


who loved her almost to adoration. We were sent | 


together to school at an early age, where we became 
playmates, and intimate friends. Alike innocent 
and playful, we passed many pleasing hours in the 
fields and groves in each other’s company, instead 
of mingling with the merry and the gay, that laugh- 
ed, jumped, and played together, on the school- 
house green. We were happy in each other’s com- 
pany, and when, hand in hand, we went from school, 
with fresh flowers blooming by the way, we would 
point out to each other those we loved best—and, 
when the labors of our studies were over, we used 
to retire to a lone spot, beneath the light of the 
resplendent moon; there sit, and ‘vith lightsome 
hearts, listen to the artlessness of each other’ S prat- 
tle. Thus passed away the days of youth—days that 
were spent in pleasure unalloyed—in innocence 
and joy. 

‘I now felt that my heart was unconsciously 
bound up in hers—that I was in love—deeply in 
love. My father was an industrious tradesman, not 
affluent, but in easy circumstances. He had but 
two children, a younger sister and myself, and we 
were loved by, and loved in turn, the best of pa- 
rents. My father and the father of Emily were on 
terms of apparently the purest friendship—and, 
while fortune favored the worldly prospects of my 
father, it faded not. But when he became unfortu- 
nate—when the shafts of affliction seemed to be 

aimed at him, thisapparently pure affection—strong 


friendship—was broken off. I cannot but think of | 


the words of our sweetest poet, when he says, 
‘Ah! what is friendship but a name ? 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth aad fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ” 








‘It was a delightful evening, in the month of | 


June, (the grass was fresh with the evening dew, 


and the lovely green of the shrubs and trees was | 


slightly seen by the light of the moon, just rising, 


and throwing a silverylustre upon the scene,) that I | 


crossed the way from my home to that of Emily. I 
found her, as usual, ready to greet me with a smile, 
and prepared for our customary evening walk.— 
When we were alone, I observed that the smile had 
left her countenance, and given place to a gloomy, 
languid look, that betok ona inward sorrow and 
grief, and I tenderly asked her the occasion of that 
dejected look. 


know, you would pity me! Do you not remember 
the vow that I made you but a little day ago, that I 
would be yours’? Have we not lived and loved each 
other, from the time we could be capable of loving, 
and enjoyed, for months and years gone by, all the 
pleasing anticipations of future happiness ? Could 
Isay No, what I have to communicate, would ex- 
cite a less afflicting pang—but we cannot, Charles, 
be united !” 

**God of Heaven,’ exclaimed I, ‘what misfur- 
tune has interposed to prevent this happy union ?— 
It is not yow 1 hope that’ 





‘* Me ? interrogated Emily, ‘me ? would to God 
it did rest with me! No, Charles, I will tell you.— 
Your father and mine, you are well aware, have been 
the most affectionate friends.’ But yours has been 
unfortunate, and in the opinion of my worldly father, 
lost all that makes his friendship desirable !| Thank 
Heaven, I trust [ inherit none of that part of his dis 
position ! But have not yet come tothe worst : Lam 
an unhappy girl, unworthy of the leve and affection 
you have freely bestowed upon me. My father for 
bids my holding any communication with you ver- 
bally, or otherwise, all—aljl because you are poor | 
Look at me, Charles,—can you, will you belies: 
me false *’ 

**O, my God !’ Lejaculated, extricating the hand 
which she had grasped on concluding her melan 
choly tidings—‘Is it come to this’ Good lack! | 
am only poor / Emily, lL can yet be yours. But we 
part to-night for a little while—I shall soon return 


Here is the bower where we interchanged our vows. 


of faithful love, here gave those tokens of bliss, 
which shall be realized if riches can buy worth at 
beauty ofa miser. I would not injure your feeling 
dearest, but I am distressed !” 

**You speak true,’ said she, as she put her arn 
through mine, and we rose to return, ‘and your 
benevolent father has not obser¥@d it. 


you ever be rich, remember that Emily lives { 
> 


But should 


you alone 

**©We had now arrived at the gate, and as 1 im 
pressed upon her ruby lips a kiss, I bade her be 
faithful to her vow, and should this be the last tin 
her father should permit us to meet or correspond, 
to consider it only as a farewell for the present, an! 
live under the enlivening, cheering hope of mect 
ing again, of being united, to be separated only by 
death. ‘Farewell! Emily," Farewell ! Charles,’ 
were pronounced—the waving of a lily white hand 


was seen, and we separated. 


‘I repaired to my chamber, spent a sleepless 


, hight, a rose in the morning, with the intention 


of going immediately to sea. I arranged. my affairs 
in the course of the day, and in the evening, I called 
again, to see my Emily before t could think of tak- 


ing my departure. [was met at the door by her fa- 


| ther, who inquired in a harsh tone, what was ‘the 


**Q, Charles,’ said she, ‘could you know what I 


objeet of my evening visit ? I told him frankly.— 
He replied that all communications and love atla 

1 

1 


must be dispensed with, as his daughter was net 
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destined to become the wife of what I would even- 
tually be—a beggar ! 

‘I restrained my passion, and in as calm a man- 
her as possible, requested but a moment’s inter- 
view. It was denied, and with an-aching heart I 
left her dwelling, hoping if fortune favored the ef- 
forts of ardent, fervent love, to be able to gain his 
consent by acquiring wealth to effect my purpose. 

‘Limmediatcly repaired, after bidding my father, 
mother, and sister, an affectionate farewell, to an 
uncle living in the city of Philadelphia, who was the 
captain of a brig, and stated fo him the circumstan- 
stances that had induced me to apply for a profita- 
ble birth, and that although inexperienced, my best 
endeavors should be made to render myself service- 
able. 

‘I entered the ship as second mate, under the 
watchful eye of an indulgent uncle, who took care 
that [ wanted for nothing. We set sail for Smyrna, 
in the Mediterranean, and nothing of consequence 
occurred, untill we were off the island of Sicily, 
when we discovered, at some distance off, an Ameri- 
can sail, apparently coming towards us. Supposing 
that she might be in want of some provisions or 
She came 
a-long-side, and while the two captains were speak- 
ing, L observed the white flag at the mast-head had 
been taken in, and a red one was fluttering in its 
place. At that moment a heavy broadside was 
fired from what had proved to be a Tripoline cruiz- 
er or rover, which was fullowed by an instantaneous 
grappling of the brig, before we were able to fire ! 
Resistance was unavailing, and our crew, together 
with the cargo, fell an easy prey to their savage fe- 
rocity. On the quarter-deck, I discovered the life- 
less body of my uncle, covered with wounds which 
one of the inhuman crew informed me he had re- 
ceived from a cutlass, wielded by their captain.— 
We were all beund in chains, and confined in the 
hold of the rover. 

‘Judge my situation! without one real friend 
—deprived of the hope of ever accomplishing my 
purpose,—an anticipation of slavery ten times worse 
thandeath! Oh! the horror of that moment! In 
short, we were taken to Tripoli, and every morning 
we were taken from our prison cells to labor under 


water, we lay to, and let her come up. 


the cruel overseers, in the mines of the bashaw.— 
Life would have been insupportable, had not the 
image of the lovely Emily, in all her innocence and 
beauty, flitted across my mind like a pleasing 
dream of the fancy. Although there was no pro- 
bability that we ever should meet again, still there 
was a hope,—and when on the cold pavement of 
my cell, | laid my weary, emaciated frame, that an- 
ticipation supported me. And thus was two years 
and six months of the flower of my youth spent in 
servitude and chains, which would have been ren- 
dered misery in the extreme, had I not been blest 
with the privilege of hope. 

*‘ Oneevening we were called from our labor 
earlier than usual—a barber was sent to shave us, 
and we were permitted to put on some new, clean 
appurel. We were then escorted by a guard into 
the hallof the bashaw. From him we received the 
joyful intelligence, that the American consul, with 
the aid of Com. Preble, has obtained our ransom ! 
There was standing by his side a man, apparently 
about thirty years of age, with a pleasing, amiable 
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look, that interested me. The bashaw informed us, 
that that gentleman would sail in the vessel which 
had been sent to convey us home, of which he was 
commander, in the morning, as a treaty of peace 
had been formed, one article of which required the 
delivering up of the prisorers, which would be will- 
ingly acceded to. 

**T felt extremely rejoiced at the prospect of be- 
ing liberated, and the kind, obliging address of the 
captain augured a happy voyage. But there was 
a horrid vacancy in my mind that no reasonable an- 
ticipation could fill. The hope of obtaining my 
desired object was almost obliterated from my mind. 
I was poor, relying on the bounty of the captain, 
whom I supposed to be a noble-minded man ; but 
the depth of his benevolence I had not yet fathom- 
ed. Iwas resolved on stating to him my miseries, 
and soliciting his aid. I believed him to be possess- 
ed of all the fine feelings of commiseration for the 
sufferings of human nature, and was silently antici- 
pating a favorable result. On the morning follow- 
ing, we left Tripoli, and set sail in the ship Betsey 
for Philadelphia. Inthe evening, I embraced a fa- 
vorable opportunity to present him a history of my 
captivity and sufferings. He listened with atten- 
tion to the relation, and when I had concluded, he 
arose, and taking my hand said ‘* You have inter- 
ested me in your favor, my friend,—and going to a 
desk, he returned, with a bundle of bank notes to 
the amount of $3,000, saying, as he presented them 
to me, ‘if these will be of use to you they are at 
your service.” 

“I thanked my generous benefactor, and told 
him if I was successful, I should eventually be able 
to reward his goodness—If not, he would have the 
satisfaction of reflecting that his benevolence had 
lightened the heart of a fellow being. 

** After a pleasant voyage of about eight weeks 
we arrived at Philadelphia. I immediately repair- 
ed to the dwelling of my uncle to inform the family 
of his unhappy fate. His wife was deeply afflicted; 
but I learned that he was possessed of a handsome 
fortune that would liberally support his wife and 
helpless family. 

**1 then left Philadelphia for home. | The feath- 
ered songsters twittered sweetly in the trees—the 
sky was clear,—the fields clothed with verdure.— 
While the quiet sheep were reposing on the moun- 
tain’s side, the gentle cow was harmlessly chewing 
her cud beneath the foliage of the sugar-maple.— 
Every thing was in unison with my feelings, and 
my mind was engrossed in the anticipation of hap- 
piness that would be unbounded. But alas! how 
often are our fondest hopes blasted,—our brightest 
dreams of bliss unrealized ! 

‘* As L approached the home of my youth, what 
reflections thronged upon my mind! Although I 
had been absent but a short space of time, yet for- 
mer scenes appeared to have undergone a material 
change. As I passed the church yard, I gave a 
kind of timid glance towards the ‘sacred enclosure,’ 
—my eyes caught a willow which had been planted 
in my absence. 1 secretly breathed a prayer that 
its branches waved not over the remains of my re- 
lations or friends. Another moment, and I was be- 
fore my father’s door. With a palpitating heart, I 
laid my hands upon the gate, opened it, and rushed 
into the parlour. I found the family at dinner. I 





was not recognized, until I inquired if they had not 
a son who went to sea some two or three years since’ 
My father knew and embraced me,—my mother 
and sister fell upon my neck, and we all shed tears 
of joy. I was received like one from the dead. I 
gave them a brief account of my imprisontuent and 
sufferings, and in conclusion inquired after the situ- 
ation of the family concerns. I was told that they 
had been in want, but had been reluctantly reliev- 
ed by the father of Emily. 
‘Emily ? said I, ‘is the dear girl well *—have I 
had a rival *—does she often speak of Charles ”. 
‘She is well,’ answered mty sister, ‘she did often 
speak of you—Charles, she is well, with the bless- 
ed in heaven !? ‘ 
*O ! God have mercy !’ I remember articulating, 


| and then fell back in a swoon. 


* * * . * * * * * 


‘ When I awoke from this stupor, in which I had 
lain for two days, I found myself upon a bed in my 
father’s house. An aged man was bending over me, 
wiping the cold sweat off my brow. 1 immediately 
recognized him as the father of Emily. Without 
waiting his speaking, I said ‘O! sir, you have ru- 
ined’ 

‘ Emily !’—said he, taking the subject from me, 
‘Ah! Charles, it is too true,—J have ruined Emily 
—I have made you miserable! Could L have known 
her ardent, devoted attachment, it now seems I 
never could have slighted her request—her request, 
that she presented on her knees, the day I denied 
you entrance. She loved you to adoration—she 
died with your name faltering on her lips. Her 
cheek, on which the ruddy bloom of health was 
wont to rest assumed a deadly white! I have of- 
ten listened, hearing her gentle voice praying for 
your welfare. She pined away in silence, and I 
knew—Ohb ! I knew the cause—but the cure was 
gone. My repentance was too late! [knew you 
was too noble-minded to stoop to further measures, 
after my prompt denial. Charles, will you forgive 
me? Emily before her death breathed my forgive- 
ness in broken, soothing accents. 1 hope God will 
forgive me,—for I murdered her, and while she lin- 
gered here, I rendered her life naught less than 
misery. She is in heaven, where, I feel there is 
little hope of ever joining ber. Charles, can you 
forgive me ” 

‘From my heart,’ replied I,—‘ though I have 
been a prisoner—suffered all the miseries of famine 
and fatigue, yet / lived for Emily—But sincerely do 
I forgive you.’ y 

‘ My wife,’ continued he, ‘was buried soon after 
the death of Emily—she could not bear the shock. 
I have been sorely afflicted by a righteous judgment 
for my misdeeds. Had not I beena cruel, ungrate- 
ful wretch, I might now be enjoying the blessed 
company of a beloved wife and daughter. But I 
shall follow them—at least to the grave ; and may 
my offended God grant me the full pardon of my 
aggravated sins, that I may enjoy the happy pros- 
pect of meeting them in heaven !’ 

‘After he had departed, what recollections throng- 
edupon my mind! My hopes of happiness for-ever 
blasted—cut off from every tie that bound me to 
this troublesome world! I would have given 
worlds to have raised her lifeless lids, and caught the 
dying lustre of those eyes of ‘heavea’s own blue "” 
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1 was partially deranged—one moment I was clasp- 
ing her sylph-like form to my heart, in pleasing 
rapture, and the next, gazing on her placid counte- 
nance, serene in death. 

“In the morning the old man came to go with 
me to the grave of hisdaughter. He insisted upon 
my father’s accompanying him. He did so, and as 
they went arm in arm, I distinctly heard the old 
man exclaim, P 

‘ Now I shall die in peace——you are the only one 
| thought an injured friend.’ 

‘Lnow came up with them, and he tyrned to me 
and said— 

‘Charles, I trust, that last night I received a hope 
that fadeth not away.’ 

‘We had now arrived at the grave. The sun 
was throwing its golden rays upon the deep green 
of the willow, and upon the rose that had been 
planted above the grave by my sister. The old 
man was surveying a plain marble, which my fa- 
ther informed me was erected at the grave of his 
wife. 1 was absorbed in grief, and could with diffi- 
culty read the inscription that told the utter ruin of 
my fondest hope. My father intimated the proprie- 
ty of returning, as a longer exposure to the chill 
air of the morning might be attended with danger- 
ous consequences. The old man was called——but 
no answer was returned. I went to him, and in- 
formed him we were going to depart—-he still re- 
mained motionless. I laid my hand upon his pulse 
—it was still—his breath had left him--he was 
dead! 

‘* But sir, I tire your patience. In short, he was 
buried beside his wife, in the same grave. My pa- 
rents have been made wealthy and happy by his will. 
1 love to visit the grave of this amiable girl, for I feel 
that I shall soon lie by her side in the peaceful tomb, 
‘where the wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest.’ 

‘Forgive, sir, my unkind suspicions, my imagina- 
tion, bewildered as it is, conjured up the idea that 
you were sauntering round with the intention of rob- 
bing the grave. Adieu,’ said he, as we came from 
the chur¢h-yard, ‘I shall cause my affectionate pa- 
rents and sister uneasiness by tarrying so long.’ 

Such, gentle reader, is the story of Charles Brent- 
ly. He now sleeps—he sleeps the dreamless sleep 
of death, in the grave with his Emily. The branch- 
es of the lovely willow are yet seen to wave over 
the marble, while the rose that attracts the eye of 
the passing traveller, still blooms in its beauty. 

L* *** 
———— 
THE TRIUMPH OF SENSIBILITY. 


“seldom, when 
The steeled goaler is the friend of men.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 
This true story, in itself highly interesting, be- 
comes a thousandfold more touching, as it has been 
embalmed by the tears of Lord Byron. The gen- 
tleman who furnished it assured us that a West-In- 
dian friend of his was present when the little narra- 
tive first met the eyes of the lamented poet, and be- 
held them overflow with the effusion of exquisite 
sensibility. 
Bertrand, a knight of Malta, was brought before 
the dreadful tribunal of l’ Abbaye, on the 3d of Sep- 
tember, 1792. Habitual self-possession and un- 








daunted fortitude did not forsake him in this dire 
emergency. He replied to all their ensnaring exa- 
minations with a firm voice and unchanging coun- 
tenance ; @serting that he was quite ignorant why 
he was summoned, and that he must have been ar- 
rested by mistake, in place of some other individual. 
This cool intrepidity conquered the suspicions of 
the judges, and they ordered him to be released. 
A man covered with blood, who had been employed 
in killing the doomed prisoners, was evidently glad 
when desired to call his comrade, that both might 
escort Bertrand to his lodgings. The comrade, 
notwithstanding his gory habiliments, appeared to 
share in the satisfaction manifested by the first-men- 
tioned bourreau. Bertrand was conducted by them 
through the court of the Abbaye. They thenask- 
ed if he had no relation to whose house he could go; 
he answered, it was his purpose to go directly 
where his sister-in-law must be in the most unhap- 
py suspense concerning his fate. ‘ How overjoyed 
must she be, to see you return in safety !’ said the 
first executioner. ‘ What a delightful scene to be- 
hold your meeting !’ rejoined the other. ‘ For the 
sake of that pleasure, we shall accompany you.’ 


Bertrand feared he might implicate the unhappy 
lady, whose husband had but recently fallen a sa- 
crifice to popular fury. He was distressed and em- 
barrassed, more than when interrogated by his 
judges ; yet he betrayed no emotion, and made an- 
swer that his sister was in affliction, and in very de- 
licate health, and he feared would be too much agi- 
tated by the sight of strangers. The men urged, 
that alarm to her might be prevented by giving 
some previous intimation ; and, in short, they en- 
treated leave to witness the affecting interview 
with such importunity, that Bertand could no longer 
object to the proposal, and he did not think it pru- 
dent to give them offence. The executioners sent 
a judicious old woman to tell the lady that her bro- 
ther-in-law would soon rejoin her, safe and free.— 
The woman, as directed, left the door of the cham- 
ber so far open that the men could see the lady, 
unperceived by herself. She was seated on a low 
stool, clad in the deepest exteriors of wo, both in 
her apparel and the expression of her countenance. 
A babe about ten weeks old, born since the death 
of his father, drew nourishment from her bosom, 
and his dress was steeped in the tears that poured 
from her eyes; a little girl on her knees, opposite 
to her mother, offered prayers for the soul of her 
uncle, which they all supposed to be then passing 
to the world of spirits. When told he still lived— 
was acquitted and liberated, the lady uttered a cry 
of joy—became pale as a corpse, and fainted; her 
little girl screamed, yet had presence of mind to 
take hold of the infant. Bertrand and the execu- 
tioners sprang to her aid. Her miserable abode af- 
forded no cordial, but Bertrand opened the window, 
and the blessed air of heaven revived her. ‘ Have 
we all escaped to the regions of everlasting peace” 
she passionately inquired : then, as her brother-in- 
law supported her, she was conscious he remained 
a living substance, and wept in excess of happiness. 
The executioners also shed tears ; and when Ber- 
trand offered them a valuable jewel, they refused 
it, saying, they owed him a recompense for the de- 
licious feelings they had experienced. Their sen- 





= ———— 
sibility, their kindness, presented a striking contrast 
to their ensanguined garb. 

Lord Byron, on reading this relation, could not 
refrain from tears. The gentlemen around were 
silent, till his Lordship, after a pause, observed, 
‘What is man! What a contradiction to himself! 
How incongruous the heart and hand of those exe- 
cutioners! Perhaps they had no alternative but to 
die or to inflict death!’ 




















WOMAN, 

It has been often remarked, that in sickness there 
is no hand like woman’s hand, no heart like a wo 
man’s heart; andthere isnot. A man’s breast may 
swell with unutterable sorrow, and apprehension 
may rend his mind; yet place him by the sick couch, 
and in the shadow rather than the light of the sad 
lamp that watches it; let him have to count over the 
long dull hours of night, and wait, alone and sleep 
less, the struggle of the gray dawn into his cham. 
ber of suffering ; let him be appointed to this mir 
istry even for the sake of the brother of his heart or 
the father of his being, and his grosser nature, even 
where it is most perfect, will tire, his eyes will 
close, and his spirit grow impatient of the dreary 
task ; and though love and anxiety remain undi- 
minished, his mind will own to itself a creeping in 
of irresistible selfishness, which indeed he may be 
ashamed of and struggle to reject, but which, de- 
spite of all his efforts, remains to characterise his 
nature, and prove, in one instance at least, his man- 
ly weakness. But see a mother, a sister, ora wife, 
in his place. The woman feels no weariness and 
owns no recollection of self. In silence, and in the 
depth of night, she dwells, not only passively, but 
so far as the qualified term may express our mean- 
ing, joyously. Her ear acquires a blind man’s in 
stinct, as from time to time it catches the slightest 
stir, or whisper, of the now more-than-ever loved 
one who lies under the hand of human affection.— 
Her step, as in obedience to an impulse or a signal, 
would not waken a mouse ; if she speaks, her a 
cents are a soft echo of natural harmony, most deli 
cious to the sick man’s ear, conveying all that sound 
can coavey of pity, comfort, and devotion; and 
thus, night after night, she tends him like a creature 
sent from a higher world, when all earthly watch- 
fulness has failed ; her eye never winking, Aer mind 
never palled, her nature, that at other times is 
weakness, now gating a superhuman strength and 
magnanimity ; herself forgotton, and her sex alone 
predominant. 

_—_ +o 
LITERARY LOVE. 

The Baltimore Federal Gazette says the follow- 
ing letter was sent to a young lady of respectabili- 
ty, not one hundred miles from that city : 

ResPLENDENT Nymen:—My pericrani- 
um, for a hebdominal season, hath been 
fascinated by the imagery of your imma- 
culate personality. When the arrived 
contemplation of your mental facultics 
would illaqueate in ecstacy the divine 
particles of an anchorite, your benign 
philanthropic disposition induces me to 
supplicate illalebration under your pa- 
triocination. When I cogulate on the 
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THE LADIES’ GARLAND. 








ascending, descending, and horizontal 
motion of your refulgent optics, and con- 
strue them to the malefic, my heart is la- 
cerated and my cheeks innovated by a 
continuation of lachyrmation; but when 
! illusively apprehend them to be porten- 
tous of benevolence, I am instantaneous- 
ly soaring on the pinions of hope, exalt- 
ed to the summit of terrestrial beatitude, 
and feel an approximation to the inimit- 
able joys of futurity. But oh! the muta- 
bility of feminality! ! The autopsy of 
your autography, addressed to an orien- 
tal swain, in exclusion of your vestal de- 
votee, bids me despond and die, notwith- 
standing your immoveable antipathy to 
a disconsolate inamorato; yet, bonourt- 
ficabilitudinity impels me to make this 
declaration on the pre-economy of your 
amusement of behaviour towards me, and 
that your exterior deportment as well as 
confabulation, makes them compatible 
with the most refined condigniiy and ur- 
banity. I am fair spoken, and shall, thro’ 
all the hourly circumvolutions of eterni- 
ty, be your respondent adorer. No doubt 
by this time you perceive I am more than 
1 pretended to be. The heterogenous- 
ness, heteroctitital, and miscellaneous 
effusions of my prolific imagination, the 
partial evacuation and disemboguement 
of my sentiments and disposition towards 
you, have afforded ineffable satisfaction 
and tranquillity to my extravasated and 
revolutionized system. 

My contiguity to your local habitation 
will supercede the necessity of my writing 
to you again, and will be tantamount to 
an open declaration of my paramount af- 
fections for the lovely arbitress of my 
future destiny, till the final ecclaircisse- 
ment of all sublunary and mundane con- 
cerns. And even when this elastic mass 
of corruptible, degenerate, and fallible 
flesh which now addresses you through 
the medium of pinions of a goose, should, 
by an omnipotent order, reassume its na- 
tive beatific state, from which it was burl- 
ed by the nefarious schemes of an aposta- 
tized rebel, and be merged into the di- 
vine image of its indefatigable and imma- 
culate author, it shall be its employment 
after the glorious diurnal luminary has 
shed his effulgent rays on the eastern 
hemisphere, and set aloft in ether, to 
keep vigil over your mortal clay, till you 
are likewise removed from this proba- 
tionary purgatory to join the immortal 
choir in that exalted reign of endless be- 
atitude, where dolour and condolement 
are unknown, and where we shall be 
eternally happy. Through the gloomy 
vortex of revolution you will, with in- 
stantaneous hilarity and alacrity, make 
out a republication to this elaborate men- 
tal dislodgment of ardent devotion; my 
heart is dilated and extended in the anti- 
cipation of the unparalleled condescen- 
sion in addressing your erudite swain. I 
am cosmically yours to the end of time. 











_ POETRY 


SSS —— 


FUR THE LADIES’ GARLAND, 
THE RURALIST. 


The woodlands and meadows were gr@en ; 
The vistas aad valleys were bright ; 
And the Spirit of Beauty was seen 
To brood over “Srraxern’s Denicut !” 
The hills in mild glory were crown’d ; 
The dales in embroidery drest ; 
And the mansion was paradised round, 
Like the balmy abode of the blest !— 
So I wended away, like a bird of the air, 
For the sweetest of music and fragrance were there. 


I stroll’d through the forest and grove— 
Reclin’d in each covert and bower ;— 
All Nature was joyous above, 
As Eden in Hymen’s first hour. 
I roamed through Elysian dells— 
O’er soft swelling uplands screne, 
Till the sound of sweet evening bells, 
Like magic, came over the scene. 
Its radiance fled !—and the curtain of night 
Enveil’d the fair bosom of * Srranger’s Deviant. 





” 


Among the many excellent articles from the pen 
of Miss Janz Tavior, is the following, entitled 
“The Philosopher’s Scales.” ‘The scales were in- 
vented by a monk in the days of yore : | 

“What were they?” you ask :—you shall pre- | 

seutly see | 
The scales were not made to weigh sugar and tea ; 
O no; for such properties wond’rous had they, 
That qualities, feelings, and thoughts they could | 

weigh ! 

Together with articles small or immense, 
From mountains or planets, to atoms of sense ; | 
Nought was there so bulky, but there it could lay ; 
And nougut so ethereal but there it would stay ; 
And nought so reluctant but in it must go : 
All which, some examples more clearly will show. 

The first thing he tried was the head of Voltaire, | 
Which retained all the wit that had ever been there; | 
As a weight he threw in the torn scrap of a leaf, 
Containing the prayer of the penitent thief; 
When the scull rose aloft with so sudden a spell, | 
As to bound like a ball, on the roof of the cell. | 

Next time he put in Alexander the Great, 
With a garment that Dorcas had made-for a weight ; | 

| 
H 
| 
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| 
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And tho’ clad in armor from sandals to crown, 
The hero rose up, and the garment went down.’ 


A long row of alms-houses, amply endow’d 
By a well esteem’d Pharisee, busy and proud, 
Now loaded one scale, while the other was prest 
By those mites the poor widow dropped into the 
chest ; 
Up flew the endowment, not weighing an ounce, 
And down, down the farthing’s worth came with a 
bounce. 
Again he performed an experiment rare ; 
A monk, with austerites bleeding and bare, 
Climb’d into lis scale, in the other was laid 
The heart of our Howard, now partly decay’d ; 
When he found with surprise that the whole of his 
brother 
Weigh’d less by some pounds, than this bit of the 
other. 
By further experiments, (no matter how) 
He found that ten chariots weigh’d less than one 
plough. 
A sword with gilt trappings, rose up in the scale, 
Though balance’d by only a ten-penny nail ; 
A shield and a helmet, a buckler and spear, 
Weigh’d less than a widow’s unchrystalized tear. 
A lord and a lady went up at full sail, 
When a bee chanced to light on the opposite scale. 
Ten doctors, ten lawyers, two courtiers, one earl, 
Ten counsellors’ wigs, full of powder and curl, 
All heaped in one balance and swinging from thence, 
Weigh’d less than some atoms of candor and sense; 








A first-water diamond, with brilliants begirt, 

Than one good potatoe just wash’d from the dirt ; 

Yet, not mountains of silver and gold would suffice, 

One pearl to outweigh—’twas the ‘ pearl of great 
price.’ 

At last the whole world was bowl’d at the grate ; 
With the soul of a beggar to serve for a weight ; 
When the former sprung up with so strong a rebuff, 
That it made avast rent, and escap’d at the roof ; 
When, balanced in air, it so mightily fell, 

That it jerk’d the philosopher out of his cell. 
Se 

If a sweeter effusion was ever breathed from the 
bottom of the human heart, than is found in the fol- 
lowing lines, said to be from the pen of one of the 
editors of the work which contains it, we have ne- 
ver seen it.—[N. Y. Evening Post. 

FROM THE NEW YORK ATHENEUM MAGAZINE 


A SONG OF PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 


Come, take our boy, and we will go 
Before our cabin door ; 

The winds shall bring us, as they blow, 
The murmurs of the shore ; 

And we will kiss his young blue eyes, 

And I will sing him as he lies, 
Songs that were made of yore ; 

I'll sing in his delighted ear, 

The island songs thou lov’st to hear. 

And thou, while stammering I repeat, 
Thy country’s tongue shall teach ; 

*Tis not so soft, but far more sweet, 
Than my own native speech. 

For thou no other tongue didst know, 

When, scarcely twenty years ago, p 
Upon Tahete’s beach, 

Thou cams’t to woo me to be thine, 

With many a speaking look and sign. 

I knew thy meaning—thou didst praise 
My eyes, my locks of jet ; 

Ah! well for me they won thy gaze,— 
But thine were fairest yet ! 

I’m glad to see my infant wear 

Thy soft blue eyes and sunny hair, 
And when my sight is met 

By his white brow and blooming cheek, 

Lieel a joy I cannot speak. 

Come, talk of Europe’s maids with me, 
Whose necks and cheeks, they tell, 

Outshine the beauty of the sea, 
White foam and crimson shell : 

I’ll shape like theirs my simple dress, 

And bind like them each jetty tress, 
A sight to please thee well ; 

And for my dusky brow will braid 

A bonnet, like an English maid. 

Come, for the soft, low sunlight calls, 
We love the pleasant hours ; 

*Tis lovelier than these cottage walls, — 
That seat among the flowers, 

And I will learn of thee a prayer, 

To Him, who gave a home so fair, 
A lot so blest as ours— 

The Gad who made, for thee and me, 

The sweet lone isle amid the sea. B. 


WOMAN’S LOVE. 
Oh! say not woman’s love is light, 
Or that the smile, 

Which plays upon her lips so bright, 

Is falsehood’s wile ; 
No ! woman’s love will ne’er decay, 
Though all that pleased‘be passed away ! 
Then say not that her smile, though gay, 

Will e’er beguile, 


Oh ! think not woman’s heart is cold, 
Nor weeps her eye— 
Or that the bosom you behold 
Ne’er breathes a sigh : 
No! woman’s heart is warm and true, 
Though meek and mild as morning dew 
Then, think not that her love for you 
Too soon will die ! 





